{\rtf1\ansi {\colortbl;\red0\green0\blue0;\red0\green0\blue255;\red0\green255\blue255;\red0\green255\blue0;\red255\green0\blue255;\red255\green0\blue0;\red255\green255\blue0;\red255\green255\blue255;}{\fonttbl{\f0\froman\cpg0\fcharset0 Times New Roman;}{\f1\froman\cpg1252\fcharset0 Times New Roman;}{\f2\froman\cpg1251\fcharset204 Times New Roman;}{\f3\froman\cpg1250\fcharset238 Times New Roman;}{\f4\froman\cpg1257\fcharset186 Times New Roman;}{\f5\froman\cpg1254\fcharset162 Times New Roman;}{\f6\froman\cpg1253\fcharset161 Times New Roman;}{\f7\froman\cpg1255\fcharset177 Times New Roman;}{\f8\fswiss\cpg0\fcharset0 Arial;}{\f9\fswiss\cpg1252\fcharset0 Arial;}{\f10\fswiss\cpg1251\fcharset204 Arial;}{\f11\fswiss\cpg1250\fcharset238 Arial;}{\f12\fswiss\cpg1257\fcharset186 Arial;}{\f13\fswiss\cpg1254\fcharset162 Arial;}{\f14\fswiss\cpg1253\fcharset161 Arial;}{\f15\fswiss\cpg1255\fcharset177 Arial;}}{\stylesheet {\sbasedon222\f1\fs20 Normal;}}\paperw12240\paperh15840\margl2834\margr2825\margt1440\margb720 \sectd \sbknone\pgwsxn12240\pghsxn15840\marglsxn2834\margrsxn6070\margtsxn1440\margbsxn720\cols1\colsx60 \pard \plain \cbpat8\ql\li0\fi0\ri0\sb7\sa0\tx2693 \f1\fs20\pvpara\phcol\posnegx3286\posnegy60\absw3295\absh-10473\dfrmtxtx38\dfrmtxty60 {\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw3\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs16 620{\charscalex100\expndtw0\tab }\expndtw-8 HEGEL}\par \pard \plain \cbpat8\ql\li156\fi0\ri0\sb96\sa0\sl-139\slmult0 \f1\fs20\pvpara\phcol\posnegx3286\posnegy60\absw3295\absh-10473\dfrmtxtx38\dfrmtxty60 {\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw1\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs16 had   been   appointed   to   an  extraordinary-\line \expndtw19 professorship at Jena, but the NapoS\line \expndtw1 victory there (1806) closed the university anH\line Hegel became editor of a Barnberg newsoanp\line \expndtw10 and, from  1808  to  1816, headmaster o\i I\line \i0\expndtw7 Nuremberg school, where he instructed the\line \expndtw4 unfortunate   boys   in   a   potted  version nf\line \expndtw8 his, the most abstruse of all, philosophica\line \expndtw7 systems.   In his second great work, \i Wissoi\line \expndtw3 schaft  der Logik   \i0 (vol.   i,    1812,   ii    igjgj\line * Science of Logic * (tr. 1829), he set'out his\line \expndtw6 famous dialectical * Logic ' and in \i Enzykh-\line \expndtw0 padie    der   philosophischen     Wissenschafon\line \i0\expndtw7 (1817) 'Encyclopaedia of the Philosophica\line \expndtw3 Sciences *,   his   tripartite   system   of logic\line \expndtw11 philosophy of nature and of mind, repute\line \expndtw2 lished in 1821 with paragraphs of his students'\line \expndtw4 lecture notes added.   The last was written in\line \expndtw7 Heidelberg, where Hegel became professor\line \expndtw4 in   1816.     In   1818 he succeeded Fichte in\line \expndtw5 Berlin and to his death was virtually dictator\line of German philosophical thinking.   Inspired\line by the French Revolution in youth, rejoicing\line \expndtw9 with  Napoleon,  that  * world soul', in his\line \expndtw6 victory over Prussia at Jena, his philosophy\line eventually turned him into a loyal supporter\line \expndtw5 of that authoritarian state and a morbid hater\line of   democratic   measures,   particularly the\line \expndtw1 English Reform Bill.   His political philosophy\line \expndtw7 is set out in \i Philosophie des Rechts \i0 (1821),\line \expndtw11 ' The Philosophy of Right" (new tr, T. \scaps m!\line \scaps0\expndtw6 Knox 1942), and his lectures on the History\line \expndtw5 of Philosophy, Philosophy of History and of\line \expndtw4 Art, the last named an important contribution\line \expndtw6 to aesthetics, were published posthumously.\line He  died  in  a  cholera  epidemic.    Hegel's\line \expndtw8 philosophy is a rationalization of his early\line \expndtw4 mysticism, stimulated by Christian theology.\line \expndtw8 He rejects the reality of finite and separate\line \expndtw12 objects and minds in space and time, the\line \expndtw2 Kantian   * thing-in-itself *    and   establishes\line \expndtw7 without Spinoza's  dualism,  an underlying,\line \expndtw3 all-embracing unity, the Absolute.   Only this\line \expndtw9 rational whole is real and true.   When we\line \expndtw5 make statements or otherwise draw attention\line \expndtw9 to  a particular,  we  separate  off this one\line \expndtw11 aspect from the whole of reality, and this\line \expndtw10 can therefore only be partially true.   The\line \expndtw9 evolutionary  quest  for  greater unity and\line \expndtw11 truth is achieved by the famous dialectic,\line \expndtw6 positing something (thesis) denying it (anti-\line thesis) and combining the two half-truths in\line a synthesis which will contain necessarily a\line \expndtw10 greater portion of truth in its complexity.\line \expndtw6 Only the absolute is non-self-contradictqry.\line \expndtw4 It has something of the harmony of opposites\line \expndtw8 of Heraclitus (q.v.).    When applied as the\line \expndtw7 underlying dynamic principle in the history\line \expndtw10 of civilizations and of nations, it leads to\line \expndtw7 plausible explanations, i.e. historicism, but\line \expndtw5 bad history. Marx stood ' Hegel on the head'\line \expndtw9 by making matter, not reason, the ultimate\line \expndtw8 reality.    For Hegel the rational whole has\line greater claim to reality than its parts.   The\line \expndtw6 group more reality than the individuals who\line \expndtw2 compose it.   This has become the justification\line \expndtw5 of   extremist    authoritarian    creeds   from\line Fascism to Communism.   Kierkegaard, who\line \expndtw10 hated rationality and worshipped the indi-\line \expndtw9 vidual, yet took over something of Hegel's\line \expndtw6 dialectic, which still survives in the existen-\line tialism of Heidegger and Sartre.    Modified\line \expndtw4 Hegelianism ruled under Bradley, Bosanquet,}\par \pard \plain \cbpat8\ql\li240\fi0\ri0\sb0\sa0 \f1\fs20{\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw-1\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs19 HEDERICUS}\par \pard \plain \cbpat8\qj\li53\fi0\ri0\sb77\sa0\sl-139\slmult0 \f1\fs20{\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex108\expndtw1\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs16 HEDERICUS, or Hederich, Benjamin, \i -ree'-\line \expndtw0 kus \i0 (1675-1748), German schoolmaster at\line Grossenhain in Saxony from 1705, m 1722\line \expndtw-1 published his Greek lexicon.\line \expndtw0 HEDIN, Sven Anders von, \i hay-deen \i0 (1865-\line \expndtw4 1952), Swedish explorer and geographer,\line \expndtw0 born at Stockholm, began in 1885 an impor-\line \expndtw1 tant series of travels in Central Asia, par-\line \expndtw3 ticularly in the Transhimalayas, the Gobi\line \expndtw0 desert and Tibet of which he made the first\line \expndtw10 detailed map (1908). He was made an\line \expndtw1 Hon. K.C.I.E. in 1909, but his pro-German\line sympathies made him abandon this honour\line \expndtw0 during World War I. In 1923 he journeyed\line round the world, organized meteorological\line \expndtw4 stations, &c. His numerous books include\line \i\expndtw-2 My Life as Explorer \i0 (1925).\line \expndtw2 HEDLEY, William (1770-1843), English\line \expndtw-1 inventor, a colliery * viewer ' and lessee, born\line at Newburn near Newcastle, who in 1813\line \expndtw1 improved Trevithick's locomotive. See Life\line \expndtw-1 by Archer (3rd ed. 1885).\line \expndtw2 HEEM, Jan Davidsz de, \i haym (c. \i0 1606-84),\line \expndtw1 the greatest Dutch still-life painter, born at\line \expndtw4 Utrecht, settled in Antwerp. His paintings\line \expndtw2 are in most European galleries and in the\line \expndtw3 United States. His son Cornells (1631-95)\line \expndtw1 was also a painter,}\par \pard \plain \cbpat8\qj\li43\fi0\ri43\sb0\sa0\sl-139\slmult0 \f1\fs20{\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex108\expndtw-2\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs16 HEENAN. See \scaps savers \scaps0 (3) and \scaps menken.\line \scaps0\expndtw-1 HEEREN, Arnold Hermann Ludwig, \i hay'ren\line \i0\expndtw0 (1760-1842), German historian, born near\line \expndtw5 Bremen, in 1787 became professor of\line \expndtw4 Philosophy, and in 1801 of History, at\line \expndtw5 Gottingen. His first great work was an\line \expndtw6 economic history of the ancient world\line \expndtw3 (1793-96; Eng. trans. 1833); he also wrote\line \expndtw0 on the study of the classics since the Renais-\line \expndtw1 sance (1797-1802), a history of the states of\line \expndtw7 the ancient world (1799; trans. 1840),\line \i\expndtw-2 Political System of Europe and its Colonies\line \i0\expndtw1 (1800; trans. 1834), &c. His economic\line interpretation of history foreshadowed Marx\line \expndtw-2 and Engels.}\par \pard \plain \cbpat8\qj\li0\fi0\ri77\sb0\sa0\sl-139\slmult0 \f1\fs20{\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex108\expndtw0\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs16 HEFELE, Karl Joseph von, \i hay\super f\nosupersub fe-U \i0 (1800-\line \expndtw3 1893), German Catholic church historian,\line \expndtw8 born at Unterkochen in Wurttemberg,\line \expndtw0 became in 1840 Catholic professor of Church\line History at Tubingen. He showed himself a\line dangerous enemy to the dogma of papal\line \expndtw2 infallibility even after his consecration as\line \expndtw0 bishop of Rottenburg in 1869 by his contri-\line \expndtw1 butions to the Honorius controversy (1870).\line But in 1871 he submitted to the dogma with\line \expndtw2 an explanation. He wrote on the conversion\line \expndtw3 of south-west Germany (1837), Ximenes\line \expndtw1 (1844; Eng. trans. 1860), church history\line \expndtw-1 (1864-65), &c.; his great work is the\line \i\charscalex100\expndtw2 Konziliengeschichte \i0 (1855-74).\line \charscalex108\expndtw-1 HEGEL, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich, \i hay'-\line \i0 (1770-1831), with Kant, whose system he\line \expndtw1 modified, the greatest of the German idealist\line philosophers, bora at Stuttgart, August 27,\line studied theology at Tubingen, where he met\line \expndtw0 Schelling and Holderlin (qq.v.), was family\line tutor in Berne (1793) and Frankfurt-am-Main\line \expndtw-1 (1796), and ia 1801, as \i privatdozent \i0 at Jena,\line \expndtw-2 edited with Schelling the \i Kritische Journal der\line \expndtw0 Philosophie \i0 (1802-03), in which he outlined\line his system with its emphasis on reason rather\line \expndtw1 than the romantic intuitionism of Schelling,\line \expndtw0 which he attacked in the preface of his\line \i\charscalex100\expndtw2 Phanomenologie des Gelstes \i0 (1807) 'The\line \charscalex108\expndtw1 Phenomenology of the Mind * (tr. 1844). He}\par }